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THE  SHUTE  HOUSE  AT  HINGHAM,  MASS.     Detail  of  Side  Entrance 

A  house  ofunusLKiI  type,  built  about  1702. 


Photograph  hy  JuUaJt  Buckly 
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IN   ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


IT  surely  has  been  both  encouraging  and 
gratifying  to  have  received  written  assur- 
ances from  so  many  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  throughout  the  United  States 
in  commendation  of  the  first  number  of  the 
White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs. 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  most  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  kind  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  interest  you.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ten  architects  out  of  a  mailing  list 
of  fifty-five  hundred  in  the  White  Pine  consum- 
ing territory,  or  nearly  64%,  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  and  interest  in  the 
first  Monograph  on  Colonial  Cottages.  A  record 
quite  without  precedent! 

These  thoughtful  expressions  of  appreciation 
have  created  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm 
among  those  responsible  for  bringing  to  your 
attention,  by  means  of  this  Monograph  Series. 
the  fact  that  White  Pine  is  not  exhausted,  and 
that  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  this  wood 
obtainable  in  all  markets,  and  their  receipt  has 
given  added  stimulus  and  direction  to  our  work. 

It  is  a  further  pleasure  to  learn  from  the  many 
comments  received  that  the  architects  of  the 
country  have  been  successfully  reached  through 
these  Monographs.  We  are  frankly  trying  to 
interest  you  and  tell  you,  not  that  White  Pine, 
as  a  building  material,  is  good — you  know  that 
— but  that  it  is  still  abundantly  available  for 
your  use,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  method  we  have  chosen 
meets  with  your  approval  and  commendation. 

We  hope  that  the  profession  will  agree  with 
the  architect  whose  sentiments  we  quote: 

"The  Monograph  Series  is  timely — useful — 
valuable  and  educational — preserving  to  us 
much  of  the  best  of  the  early  domestic  architec- 
ture built  of  White  Pine,  which  has  remained 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  for  over 
two  hundred  years.  Our  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages must  shortly  take  on  an  improved  appear- 
ance through  your  intelligent  advertising." 


The  first  number  has  indicated  the  general 
character  of  the  publication  which  we  think  will 
be  useful  to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  In  no  case 
will  we  publish  material  valueless  from  the 
point  of  design  just  because  it  is  constructed 
of  wood.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
beautiful  domestic  architecture  in  this  country 
which  has  either  not  yet  been  published,  or  has 
been  published  only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  and 
for  several  years  we  intend  to  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  such  work  in  the  Monograph  Series 
in  a  form  which  will  be  compact  and  definite. 

These  Monographs  will,  we  hope,  be  more 
than  nominally  monographs:  each  number  will 
be  a  very  fully  illustrated  description  of  some 
phase  of  our  architecture  in  which  White  Pine 
(of  course  it  is  to  our  interest  to  emphasize  this 
material)  may  be  used.  The  text  for  each  issue 
will  be  written  by  an  architect  of  wide  reputa- 
tion who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  se- 
lected subject. 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  brought  forth 
by  the  first  Monograph  of  the  series  have  been 
gratefully  received,  and  have  proven  of  distinct 
value.  In  future  issues  we  will  profit  by  this 
good  counsel,  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  better  cover  the  field  in  which  this  publi- 
cation is  unique. 

Our  first  number  described  the  very  begin- 
nings of  domestic  architecture  in  this  country, 
and  the  present  issue  illustrates  its  develop- 
ment in  New  England  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  18th  century.  The  third  issue  will  dis- 
cuss the  domestic  architecture  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Dutch  in  their  colony  of  New 
Netherlands  synchronous  with  that  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Aymar  Embury  II,  an  architect 
who  is  both  familiar  with  and  interested  in  this 
subject,  will  contribute  the  text. 

We  hope  that  the  current  number  and  the 
succeeding  ones  will  convince  you  that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  be  worthy  of  the  very  kind  rec- 
ognition which  you  accorded  the  first  number. 
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THE  ISAAC  ROYALL  HOUSE  AT  MEDFORD,  MASS. 


Photograph  by  Julian  Du^hly 


The  East  Front,  now  facing  the  street.     Built  in  1712  along  the  lines  ot  a  "nobleman's  house"  in 
Antigua.   An  unusual  feature  is  the  horizontal  emphasis  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  the  windows. 
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OF  THE  EARLY  PORTION  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
"By  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 

Since  coming  to  Boston  from  the  Northwest  in  189^,  Mr.  Brown  has  made  a  special  study  of 
Colonial  Architecture.  He  had  charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  "Norfolk  House"  at  Dedham 
and  the  Southhoroiigh  farmhouse.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  hts  "Letter.'^  and  Lettering" 
being  recognised  as  the  standard  texl-book  on  the  subject.  He  is  an  aulhorilalive  writer  on  archi- 
tectural subjects,  besides  being  Editor  of  "The  Architectural  'T^evieu'"  since  kx'/. — Eimtor's  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  BUCKI-Y 


THE  early  architecture  of  New  England  is. 
for  the  most  part,  distinctive  for  its  sim- 
plicity   and   economy,    both    of  plan    and 
construction.     It  was  based,   in   the  first   in- 
stance,   upon   rooms   of  small   size   and    low 
height,  and  was  as  easy  to  erect  and  furnish  as 
to    heat   and    defend    from    enemies,    climatic 
and   human.      The   construction    was   a   sim- 
ple framework,  whose  prin- 
cipal supports — generally  ei- 
ther of  oak  or  white   pine — 
were  hewn  from  native  tim- 
ber and  framed  in   the  fash- 
ion    the    early    colonists 
previously    had   been    accus- 
tomed to  in  England.     These 
timbers  were  also  spaced  with 
an  economy  in  use  that  per- 
mitted the  spaces  between  to 
be  spanned  with  small  irreg- 
ular   pieces    of    timber    and 
boarding:    just   as   the   non- 
supporting  partitions  were,  in 
turn,    most   frequently   com- 
posed of  roughlyshaped  plank. 
These  heavy  timbers  once  set- 
tled into  place,  the  walls  could 
be  strengthened    against   ar- 
rows or  cold  by  a 
further     protective 
filling  of  brick   or 
tile,  so    often   dis- 
closed   when     old 
dwellings  are  torn 
down.  In  one  place 
only  was  the  scale 
invariably  ample 
and  generous:  and 
thiswas  around  the 
central      chimney, 
always  the  feature 
of  the  house. 

In  the  early  Colo- 
nial cottage  again, 
little,  if  any,  at- 
tempt was  made 
for  mere  ornament 
ordecoration.  Rec- 
ollections  of  Euro-  FRONT  HLEVATION. 


pean  craftsmanship  were  adapted  to  new  con- 
ditions with  little  apparent  trouble,  and   with 
what  we  now   realize   to   have   been   greatly 
successful  common  sense.     When  these  struct- 
ures have  remained   unaltered    by  succeeding 
generations,  they  are  rarely  anything  but  beauti- 
ful in  their  direct  outlines  and  sturdy  propor- 
tions: the  composition  of  sky-line -and  chimney 
with  the  ground  contour,  and 
the  grouping  and  proportions 
of  the   wall   openings   being 
always     notably     successful. 
Occasionally  these  early  car- 
penters, in  an  entrance  door- 
way, a  mantel,  or  perhaps  in 
the  staircase,  would  seize  the 
chance  to    apply  their  craft- 
knowledge  with  a  little  more 
freedom    from    restraint,   and 
while  the  results  may  some- 
times seem  to  us  perhaps  a  bit 
iiiih'c  or  quaintly  obvious,  at 
other  times  one  cannot  help 
but  acknowledge  they  display 
as    superb    an    acquaintance 
with,    and    appreciation    of, 
beauty  in  line,  detail  and  in 
the   placing  and  modeling  of 
ornament    as    any 
inventions  of  other 
and  more  sophisti- 
cated days. 

The  earliest  type 
of  plan  had  un- 
doubtedly a  room 
on  each  side  of  an 
entrance,  a  staircase 
placed  in  front  of  a 
central  chimney, 
and  a  kitchen,  lo- 
cated perhaps  part- 
ly in  a  rear  shed  or 
ell. 

Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  ordinarily 
regarded  as  of  the 
"tarm house"  type, 
and  is  sufficiently 
THE  DOAK  HOUSE,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS  familiar   hardly    to 


ENTRANCE  DETAIL 
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require  illustration.  If 
such  is  to  be  supplied, 
a  typical  example  is 
found  in  the  Gushing 
House  at  Hingham,  or  the 
old  "Tyler  House"  at 
Wavland.  standing  on  the 
old  prehistoric  Indian 
"Bay-Path."  This  latter 
house  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  centurv 
(sometime  previous  to 
1 72s)  and  is  now  deserted. 
At  the  rear  the  roof  of  this 
house  now  sweeps  down, 
nearly  to  the  ground,  in 
the  usual  fashion,  being 
unbroken  for  any  purposes 
of  light  or  ventilation. 
As  originally  built,  the 
house  undoubtedly  con- 
sisted of  four  rooms  only: 
two  below  and  two  above. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  kit- 
chen runs  the  full  width  of 
the  ell,  and  is  located  exactly  in  the  center,  be-  the  center,  leaving 
hind  the  chimney,  with  a  small  room  behind  front.  Such  a  type 
the  front  room  on  the  left  of  the  entrance:  the      borough    house,    w 


WINDOW  DETAIL.    JUDGE  JOSEPH  LEE  HOUSE. 
CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 


space  at  the  right  bemg 
taken  up  by  closets  and 
the  side  entrance.  The 
original  frame  is  of  hewn 
oak,  covered  with  one 
thickness  of  weather- 
boards beveled  on  the 
edges  to  overlap  without 
lathing  or  plastering,  but 
with  the  timber  frame 
tilled  in  with  soft  burned 
brick.  Another  indication 
of  the  age  of  this  house  is 
the  abrupt  "over-hang" 
or  projection  at  the  eaves 
line,  without  soffit  mold- 
ing or  any  other  sugges- 
tion of  the  later  "cornice" 
treatment. 

There  are  to  be  found 
only  a  very  few  instances 
of  a  house  of  interestingly 
different  type,  where  the 
chimney  and  staircase  oc- 
cur at  one  end  instead  of  in 
but    one  room   across  the 
appears  in  the  little  South- 
here  the  typical  projected 


A   Coi^l.)   tXAMPLE  OK  AN   EARLY   FARMHOUSE,   NEAR  BOSTON,   MASS. 
Illustrating  shingle  ends  combined  with  clapboarding  on  the  front. 
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face-g;ible  showing  at  the 
end  indicates  how  natur- 
ally the  early  builders 
adapted  their  plan  to  get 
the  outlook  and  sun  de- 
sired in  rear  rooms. 

In  this  house  there  ex- 
isted a  curious  detail  of 
construction  in  the  win- 
dow-caps, intended  to 
protect  the  top  of  the 
window-case,  which  was 
projected  beyond  the 
frame  of  the  building  and 
applied  to  its  face  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  These 
molded  caps  were  crowned 
by  a  sloping  member,  care- 
fully hewn  and  shaped 
from  one  heavy  log  of 
wood  so  as  to  provide 
a  sloping  "wash"  across 
the  top  and  front  and  re- 
turned on  the  two  ends: 
while  the  carpenter  took 
pains  to  leave  a  standing  flange  at  the  back  over 
which  the  siding  was  broken,  thus  providing  a 
sort  of  flashing,  but  executed  entirely  in  wood! 


Later  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, the  American  build- 
ers began  to  secure  the 
■  'Carpenter's  Handbooks, " 
first  published  in  England 
about  1 7 s5,  and  from  these 
they  developed  new  de- 
tails far  more  easily,  merely 
adapting  them  to  the  some- 
what simplified  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the 
American  village  or  town 
in  which  they  lived  and 
worked.  Later,  the  de- 
mand for  these  practical 
builders' assistants  became 
so  great  that  at  least  one 
volume  was  reprinted  in 
this  country;  being  com- 
piled and  issued  by  a  cer- 
tain Asher  Benjamin,  an 
architect  in  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  17Q7. 

For  a  number  of  years 
the  plan  developed  few 
changes,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  demanded 
by  special  or  larger  requirements  imposed  by 
the  owner.     The  house  on  page  6  is  of  this 


SHUTE  HOUSF.. 
MASS. 


THE  JOHN  DOCKRAY  HOUSE,  WAKEFIELD,   R.   I. 
Built  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century. 


Photo^rapli   hy   FraJik   Cousins 
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THE  T^ER  HOUSE  AT  WAYl.AND,  MASS.     Built  previous  to  1725 
A  typical  example  ol  a  t'armhouse  wil'i  a  room  on  eaL"li  side  of  entrance  and  a  central  chimney. 
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1  hi  L:   v.^uitMil\o    nL>u^i-   .HI     ii  iiM_ii  irt  jVi     ni.'S^S. 


Built  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  probably  in  1730;  a  good  example  of  the  simple  farmhouse  type. 
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THE  OLD  BEMIS  HOUSE,  WATERTOWN,   MASS. 
Built  about  lyso 


THE  STEARNS  HOUSE,  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Built  from  a  design  by  Reuben  Duren,  Architect. 
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simple  type,  save  that  it  presents  the  less  usual 
composition  of  one  window  on  one  side  the 
center  door  balanced  by  two  upon  the  other; 
the  single  window  being  four  lights  wide  (or 
twenty  panes  in  all)  where  the  others  are  of  three 
wide,  or  fifteen  lights. 

A  very  ancient  house  in- 
deed was  the  old  Doak  house 
at  Marblehead,  which  un- 
fortunately has  disappeared. 
Aside   from    the   simplicity 

—  almost  the  crudity — of 
the  execution  of  its  archi- 
tectural details,  the  age  of 
this  building  is  evidenced 
by  many  other  indications 
only  to  be  recognized  by 
the  architect  or  antiquarian. 
Nevertheless,  its  definite  at- 
titude of  dignity,  of  aloof- 
ness, should'be  apparent  to  any  passer-by,  and 
it  is  this  quality,  sometimes,  as  much  as  any 
other,  that  arouses  our  admiration  for  these 
early  Colonial  masterpieces.  They  achieve  so 
perfect,  if  unconscious,  a  relation  of  parts — the 
proportion  of  opening  to 
wall  space  and  of  glass  divis- 
ion; the  architraves  around 
the  opening  to  window  area; 
the  cornice  to  the  roof  de- 
sign and  the  wall  height — 
that  it  often  seems  impos- 
sible to  improve  the  structure 
as  a  whole.  Even  though 
single  details  sometimes  ap- 
pear crudely  executed  by 
local  workmen,  it  yet  re- 
mains an  open  question 
whether  mere  improvement 
in  execution  or  in  refinement 
— if  attempted — would  be  as 
well  related,  and  harmonize 
as  well  with  the  complete 
design. 

The  gambrel  roof  type — 
always  difficult  to  proportion 

—  was  used  by  the  early 
builders  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  with  a  perfect 
sense  for  the  right  relation  of  parts.  Sometimes 
thegambrel  is  flattened  and  ample  in  proportion, 
at  others  the  gable  appears  more  restricted 
and  the  proportions  made  for  greater  dig- 
nity and  height.  It  is  this  latter  aspect  that  is 
more  appropriately  found  on  the  larger  houses 
to  which  this  variation  of  the  roof  of  Mansart 
was  occasioric.lly  applied,  although  undoubt- 
edly it  was  then,  as  now,  best  adapted  to  enlarge 
the  living  space  available  on  the  second  floor. 


OLD  FARMHOUSE,  SOUTHBOROUGH.  MASS 
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The   Wadsworth    House,   sometimes   called 
the  President's  House,  on  the  grounds  of  Har- 
vard University,  while  of  much  larger  size — 
crowding  three  stories  and  an  attic  under  its 
capacious  roof  beams — has  a  gambrel  of  very 
nearly  the  proportion  of  the 
modest  cape  cottages.    The 
walls   of-  this   house   were 
"raised"  on  May  24,  1726, 
although  the  side  doorway, 
the  ell.  and   the   two  one- 
story    additions    made    on 
each  end  are  of  later  dates. 
In  the  very  well  known 
Royall    House    in    Medford 
were,  besidesthe  slavequar- 
ters  and  the  portion  shown 
i  n  the  photographs,  two  ells, 
one  of  which  may  have  been 
the  earlier  farmhouse   that 
stood  upon  this   site.     One  of  these  ells  was 
burned  only  a  few  years  ago.    It  is  supposed 
that    the    original    farmhouse    built    here    by 
Governor  Winthrop,  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  Medford  in  i6;o,  was  incorporated  into  the 
dwelling  later  built  by  John 
Usher,    after   he   came   into 
possession  of  the  place  in  1 677. 
Despite  its  unaccustomed 
surroundings,    the    Shirley- 
Eustis    Home    in    Roxbury 
stands,  only  slightly  removed 
from  its  original  site,  as  dig- 
nified today  as  when  it  was 
first    built.     An    old  news- 
paper of  1 86s  proclaiming  a 
sale  of  the  house's  contents 
gives  the  date  as  174^:  and 
adds  the  information  that  it 
was  built  of  oak  framed  in 
England    and    of   imported 
brick — although    three    dif- 
ferent sizes  are  now  to  be 
found.    The  house  was  pur- 
chased by  Governor  Eustis 
in  i8iq,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  added  the  two  porches  at 
either  end  which  have  now 
disappeared,  but  which  were 
on  early  houses  in  the  New 
This  house  also  has  two 
House,  the  drive- 


basfdjj 


so  seldom  found 

England   Colonies. 

fronts;  and.  as  in  the  Royall 

way  front  again  proves  to  be  of  the  more  interest 

architecturally. 

Although  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  Shute  House  at  Hingham  is  so  in- 
teresting a  type  as  to  require  consideration  here. 
The  lot  was  bought  in  17S4  and  the  house  built 
by  1762,  and  the  ell  is  of  later  date. 
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SIDE  ELEVATION 

THE  WADSWORTH  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.     Built  in  1720 

Tile  way  thie  front  clapboards  extend  by  and  beyond  the  clapboarding  across  the 
end  gnble,  without  corner  boards  or  other  finish  of  any  kind,  should  be  noted. 
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Entrance  Iletail 
WADSWORTH  HOUSE.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.     Built  in 


I'ilaster  and  Cornice   I>etail 
SHIRLEY-EUSTIS  HOUSE,   ROXBURY,  MASS,     Built  about  r75o 


THE  SHIRLEY-EUSTIS  HOUSE,  ROXBURY,   MASS, 
Built  by  Governor  Shirley,  about  17^0,     This  house  has  two  fronts — the  principal  one 
originally  facing  the  water;  the  south-side  fronts  upon  the  drivewav  turn  and  approach. 
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\\'est  Pnnrwav 
'THE  LINDENS,'  DANVERS,  MASS.     Built  in  1745 


Fr'.nt  Dnnrway 
AN  OLD  HOUSE,  HINGHAM,   MASS.     Built  about  1760 


THE  ISAAC  ROYALL  HOUSE  AT  MEDFORD,  MASS.     Biiill  in  1712 
A  small  part  of  this  house,  built  in   ibii,  is  the  oldest  section  of  any  house  now  stand- 
ing in   America.    The  principal  portion  of  the  mansion  was  not,  however,  built  until 
1752.      The  exterior  of  the  front  and  back  of  this  house  is  in  the  original  White  Pine. 
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Fhoto^rafih  bv  JuUnti  Buckiy 

THE  ROYALL  HOUSE,  MEDFORD,  MASS.     Entrance  detail.     Built  in  1732 
This  door  opened  on  the  carriage  courtyard,  facing  toward  the  old  summer-house. 


THE  SHUTE  HOUSE,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 


HOW  PROPERLY  TO  SPECIFY  WHITE  PINE 

A    BOOK   OF   WHITE    PINE   GRADING   RULES 


AS  a  result  of  requests  that  have  come  from 
L  a  number  of  members  of  the  architectural 
profession,  a  Book  of  Specifications  covering 
White  Pine  is  now  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  by 
the  White  Pine  Bureau,  which  represents  the 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  the 
Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho. 
This  book  will  describe  the  various  grades  of 
White  Pine  under  the  grading  rules  applying 
thereto,  and  will  set  out  in  concise  form,  care- 
fully indexed  for  quick  reference,  such  practical 
information  as  will  be  helpful  in  properly  speci- 
fying White  Pine  in  each  separate  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Appreciating  that  each  locality  has,  to  some 
extent,  its  own  local  manner  of  lumber  grading, 
and  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  endeavor  to 


include  in  any  one  book  ol  specifications  all  of 
these  localisms,  it  was  first  learned,  resulting 
from  a  wide  range  of  inquiry,  that  there  are 
three  fundamental  or  basic  sets  of  White  Pine 
grading  rules  which  apply  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  one  at  least  of  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  White  Pine  consuming  ter- 
ritory. These  three  sets  of  grading  rules  are 
those  used  by  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association,  with  offices  at  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota, which  cover  the  product  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  ;  the  Western  Pine 
Manufacturers'  Association,  with  offices  at 
Spokane,  Washington,  which  cover  the  prod- 
uct of  Idaho ;  and  the  White  Pine  Association 
of  the  Tonawandas,  with  offices  at  North  Tona- 
wanda,  New  York,  which  cover  the  product 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Idaho, 
and  also  the  White  Pine  product  of  Canada. 
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By  the  use,  therefore,  of  these  three  sets  of 
grading  rules,  all  local  lumber  dealers,  though 
perhaps  using  local  grades,  will  be  familiar  with 
one  or  more  of  these  three  sets  of  grading  rules 
and  can  intelligently  furnish  White  Pine  lumber 
to  the  architect  whose  specifications  are  written 
under  them.  In  their  application  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  first  learn  from  any  local  lumber 
dealer  which  one  of  the  three  sets  of  grading 
rules  applies  to  your  particular  territory,  and 
then  write  the  specifications  in  accordance  with 
the  grading  rules  applying  thereto. 

To  further  facilitate  the  architect's  interpre- 
tation of  these  grading  rules,  the  Book  of  White 
Pine  Specifications  will  contain  half-tone  illus- 
trations of  each  separate  grade,  these  half-tones 
being  sufficiently  large  and  sharp  in  detail  as 
to  make  it  really  possible  to  choose  the  grade 
desired  from  the  half-tone  reproduction  rather 
than  having  it  necessary  to  see  the  lumber 
itself.  As  no  grade  of  lumber  can  be  definitely 
represented  by  a  single  board,  each  grade  will 
be  illustrated  by  using  from  six  to  eight  repre- 
sentative boards,  twelve  inches  wide  and  six- 
teen feet  long,  or  their  equivalent,  placed  side 
by  side  and  cleated  for  ease  in  photographing. 
in  this  way  insuring  the  showing  of  a  really 
representative  grade. 

The  book  will  further  suggest  the  approxi- 
mate basic  difference  in  price  between  the 
grades  for  purposes  of  being  helpful  to  the 
architect  in  making  the  proper  selection  as  to 
cost,  and  will  recommend  from  a  practical 
standpoint  what  each  grade  is  best  adapted  for. 
or  in  other  words  for  what  purpose  it  should 
be  used. 


The  desirability  and  usefulness  of  such  a  book, 
painstakingly  compiled  as  it  will  be,  we  believe 
will  be  at  once  pertinent  to  all  architects,  and 
will  be  most  appreciatively  received  by  them. 

Of  late  there  has  become  prevalent  an  impres- 
sion that  the  supply  of  White  Pine  is  practically 
exhausted,  and  that  what  little  remains  can  be 
purchased  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  Our  pur- 
pose in  bringing  these  Monographs  and  the 
forthcoming  Book  of  White  Pine  Specifications 
to  you  is  to  help  us  dispel  this  illusion,  and  to 
assure  the  architectural  profession  that  White 
Pine  is  still  abundantly  available  to-day,  as  it 
always  has  been,  and  that  it  can  be  purchased 
in  all  markets,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  Southern  States. 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  when  taking  into  con- 
sideration its  remarkable  qualities  as  a  struc- 
tural wood.  Architects  generally,  we  believe, 
know  of  White  Pine's  qualities,  but  not  of  its 
availability. 

For  the  outside  covering  of  a  house,  even 
after  years  of  exposure  under  most  exacting 
climatic  conditions,  it  lasts  almost  forever,  and 
does  not  shrink,  swell,  check,  split,  twist  or 
warp,  all  of  which,  when  analyzed,  means  that 
White  Pine  is  the  one  perfect  structural  wood. 

A  copy  of  this  Book  of  Specifications  covering 
White  Pine  will,  when  published,  be  sent  to 
all  architects  receiving  this  magazine,  and  to 
any  others  making  request  for  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau, 

Merchants  Bank  Building. 
Rc-pn-sailii.o  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

THE  NORTHERN  PINE  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MINNESOTA.  WISCONSIN 
AND  MICHIGAN.  AND  THE  ASSOCIATED 
WHITE  PINE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  IDAHO. 


T/w  subject  of  the  third  monograph  will  be  the  domestic  architecture  developed  by  the  Dutch 
ill  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  with  descriptive  text  by  /tymar  Embury  II 


Subject  of  Previous  Number  of 

THE  WHITE  PINE  SERIES  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  MONOGRAPHS 

No  I.     Colonial  Cottages.     Text  by  Joseph  Everett  Chandler 


Plu.n,    hy   Arthur   C.   llaikeil 

AN  OLD  COTTAGE  NEAR  HAVERHILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Buildings  such  as  this  aford  offortunities  for  judicious  refair  and  renovation  directed  by  comfetent  architects. 

PENCIL  POINTS 
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(August,  1934) 


A  Chance  for  Architects 


The  National  Housing  Act  has  opened  up 
the  opportunity  for  which  many  archi- 
tects have  been  waiting  for  lo,  these 
many  months.  Funds  are  to  be  available,  we 
are  told,  for  loans  up  to  $2,000  to  repair  and 
modernize  existing  buildings  and  for  mortgages 
up  to  $16,000  on  new  construction  of  homes; 
not  government  funds  but  private  money  from 
banks,  building  and  loan  societies,  and  other 
lending  institutions,  the  lenders  made  confident 
by  government  guarantees.  All  that  is  needed, 
apparently,  for  the  stimulation  of  a  large  vol- 
ume of  modernization  and  repair  work  and, 
later  on,  new  home  construction,  is  for  the  pros- 
pective borrowers  to  be  made  confident  also. 
This  is  at  once  a  task  and  an  opportunity  for 
architects. 

Now,  while  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  com- 
plete efficacy  of  this  program  as  a  means  of 
bringing  us  to  the  very  end  of  the  rainbow  of 
recovery,  we  are  certain  that  enough  business 
for  architects  and  other  elements  of  the  build- 
ing industry  can  be  developed  under  this  so- 
called  "Housing"  Act  to  help  materially  toward 
the  final  goal.  It  represents  the  strongest  effort 
so  far  made  by  the  administration  to  induce  pri- 
vate capital  to  stop  marking  time  and  march 
forward  into  new  investment.  The  field  of 
building  was  chosen  to  receive  this  parade  of 
revivifying  loans  because  it  represents  that  por- 
tion of  the  durable  goods  industry  hardest  hit 
by  the  depression  and  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  react  most  strongly  to  the  stimulus. 
Furthermore,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
there  exists,  as  a  result  of  the  comparative  cessa- 
tion of  construction  activity  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  a  very  large  potential  demand  for 
new  houses  and  repairs  to  existing  buildings. 

The  Real  Property  Inventory  recently  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  government  in  1 00 
typical  cities  of  various  sizes  and  in  represen- 
tative parts  of  the  country  has  given  us  factual 
information  as  to  the  need  and  opportunity  for 
raising  the  standard  of  dwellings  at  least  to  the 
level  of  common  decency.  The  ravages  of 
time,  fire,  and  flood,  together  with  normal 
population  growth  and  the  establishment  of  new 
families,  have  combined  to  create  what  would  be 
a  shortage  of  adequate  shelter,  were  the  people 
financially  able  to  satisfy  their  natural  desires 
for  homes.  The  potential  demand  exists  j 
"therefore,"  says  the  government,  "let  us  strive 
to  make  it  effective  by  making  money  easy." 

Obviously,    millions    of    home    owners    are 


clinging  so  precariously  to  their  titles  and  to 
their  incomes  that  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
deeper  in  debt.  Obviously,  millions  of  rent 
payers  cannot  soundly  be  expected  to  undertake 
the  building  of  new  houses.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  millions  who  are  better  situated — 
they  have  money  in  the  bank  and  fairly  assured 
(though  perhaps  reduced)  incomes.  It  is 
quite  sound  that  these  people  should  go  ahead 
and  spend  money,  each  according  to  his  needs, 
for  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  their 
properties.  It  is  quite  sound  for  them  to  go 
ahead  with  the  new  homes  they  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  building.  The  eflFect  of  the 
Housing  Act,  so  far  as  these  people  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  hereto- 
fore denied,  to  borrow  money  on  really  easy 
terms,  to  spread  their  present  expenditures  over 
a  period  of  years,  charging  them  only  low  in- 
terest for  the  privilege.  Gone  is  to  be  the 
"junior  financing"  at  exorbitant  rates,  the  "re- 
newal fee"  on  the  short-term  mortgage.  In 
their  place  the  home  owner  is  to  have  a  twenty- 
year  amortized  mortgage  which  he  can  pay  off 
as  he  goes  along  out  of  his  monthly  income. 

Where  does  the  architect  fit  into  this  picture.? 
First  of  all,  he  can  discover  and  point  out  the 
places  where  money  can  be  wisely  spent  by 
property  owners  to  put  their  buildings  in  repair 
and  improve  them.  His  past  clients  offer  him  a 
field  for  this  activity.  Then  he  can  help  de- 
velop confidence  in  clients  who  have  been  want- 
ing to  build  but  who  have  been  deterred  by  gen- 
eral conditions  and  by  the  difficulty  of  securing 
mortgage  money.  He  can  work  in  close  touch 
with  the  committees  that  will  shortly  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  state  and  community  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Housing  Act.  He  can  exer- 
cise his  influence  to  guide  the  developing  build- 
ing activity  under  the  Act  into  proper  channels, 
seeing  to  it  that  such  buildings  as  are  built  or 
modernized  have  architectural  supervision. 

To  do  these  things  he  may  have  to  forget 
some  of  his  professional  inhibitions.  He  will 
have  to  get  out  and  be  active  in  his  community 
rather  than  remaining  aloof  in  the  dignity  of 
his  office.  In  compensation  he  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  social  service 
to  his  fellow  citizens  and  if  he  does  his  part 
well  he  can  go  a  long  way  toward  demonstrat- 
ing to  them  the  real  value  of  the  architectural 
profession  as  a  vital  and  essential  element  in  our 
civilization — which  will  be  something  to  build 
on  in  future. 
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List  of  Members  of 

THE    NORTHERN    PINE    MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION   OF 
MINNESOTA,  WISCONSIN  AND  MICHIGAN 

Cloquet  lumber  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

Crookston  Lumber  Company       Bemidji,  Minn. 

Johnson-Wentworth  Company       Cloquet,  Minn. 

The  J.  Neils  Lumber  Company Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Company Frazee,  Minn. 

Northland  Pine  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Northern  Lumber  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

Pine  Tree  Manufacturing  Company Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Red  River  Lumber  Company Akeley,  Minn. 

Rusr-OwEN  Lumber  Company Drummond,  Wis. 

St.  Croix  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Company Winton,  Minn. 

J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber  Company Odanah,  Wis. 

The  1.  Stephenson  Company Wells,  Mich. 

David  Tozer  Company Stillwater,  Minn. 

The  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Company Virginia,  Minn. 


List  of  Members  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  WHITE  PINE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  IDAHO 


Blackwell  Lumber  Company 
BoNNERS  Ferry  Lumber  Company 
Dover  Lumber  Company    . 
Humbird  Lumber  Company 
McGoldrick  Lumber  Company 
Milwaukee  Land  Company 
RosELAKE  Lumber  Company 
Panhandle  Lumber  Company 
Potlatch  Lumber  Company 


Coeur  d'  Alene,  Idaho 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho 
Dover,  Idaho 
Sandpoint,  Idaho 
Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Joe,  Idaho 
Roselake,  Idaho 
Spirit  Lake,  Idaho 
Potlatch.  Idaho 
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Any  iii/'oniuilioi:  chsircii  legardiiig  IVIiite  Pine  uilt  be  furnished 
bji  any  member  of  cither  Association  or  by  the 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 

Merchants  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Minnesota,  WUconsIn 
and  Michigan  and  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


